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ABSTRACT 

The Gifted Education Policy Studies Program was 
designed to address two issues: the status of state and local 
policies on the identification of gifted students from special 
populations (culturally diverse, children with disabilities, and 
economically disadvantaged); and the impact of educational reform 
movements (cooperative learning and middle schools) on services for 
gifted students. Content analysis of documents collected from each 
state concerning identification of gifted students revealed that 
inclusive policies were present, but the record for actual inclusion 
of special populations was poor. Site visits to three states 
(Arkansas, Ohio, Texas) with inclusive practices revealed that local 
leaders were able to take state help in the form of demonstration 
projects and seed money to create broader identification procedures. 
Barriers to more effective policies were identified, and model 
legislation was developed. Concerning the impact of middle schools on 
gifted education, a survey of 400 teachers revealed that gifted 
education specialists embraced ability grouping and rejected the 
position that being identified as gifted created social difficulties 
for students, while middle schools personnel felt the opposite. A 
survey of educators of gifted students and educators using 
cooperative learning revealed differences on almost every dimension 
concerning the value of cooperative learning. Case studies identified 
features of middle schools with strong programs for gifted students 
and features of programs that blend cooperative learning and gifted 
education. (Contains 42 references.) (JDD) 
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Executive Summary 

The Gifted Education Policy Studies Program (GEPSP) at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill was designed to address two issues: 

(1) The status of state and local policies on the identification of gifted students 
from special populations (culturally diverse, children with disabilities, and 
economically disadvantaged); and 

(2) How educational reform movements (cooperative learning and middle 
schools) affect services for gifted students. 

State Policies for Identification 

Documents (laws, rules, regulations, guidelines, etc.) were collected from oach state 
on the policies for identification of gifted students. A content analysis was conducted on 
data from all fifty states. The results seemed to indicate that permissive and inclusive 
policies regarding identification of gifted students were present in the vast majority of 
states. Despite this, the states had a poor record of inclusion of special populations 
(culturally diverse, economically disadvantaged, and disabled students) in their programs 
for gifted students (Coleman & Gallagher, 1992b). As part of this analysis, a matrix of 
promising practices was compiled from the state documents. 

Three states (Arkansas, Ohio, Texas) were identified that had flexible policies on 
this issue and also large numbers of minority children in their school systems. GEPSP staff 
visited each of these three states and interviewed key personnel within the state 
Department of Education, local school personnel, and private citizens who were advocates 
for gifted students (Gallagher & Coleman, 1992). 

It was found that each of these three states found different paths to a proactive 
strategy designed to take action to implement the policies for identification of gifted 
students from special populations. In one state, Ohio, the necessary leadership came from 
within the Department of Education; in another, Arkansas, it came from the community of 
private advocates who encouraged state action. 

In each state, demonstration projects, seed money for local projects, and support of 
local initiatives encouraged a path of action beyond the mere words in existing state 
documents. Local leaders appeared able to take this amount of state help and create 
policies and procedures at the local level for broader identification procedures. 

A similar content analysis of state documents was conducted two years after the 
original analysis to see if the considerable ferment from the educational reform movement 
had resulted in any major policy changes in the states. Some modest increases were found 
in the increased flexibility in definition and identification procedures in a few states 
(Coleman, Gallagher & Foster, 1994). 

Several factors were identified as possible barriers to more effective policies. These 
were: a lack of clear statements of intent from state policy makers, concerns over "opening 
the door" to many other children as gifted (with ensuing negative budget implications), lack 
of adequate resources to handle tV. extended population, and the weak communication 
link between educators of gifted students and educators of other special populations. 

One of the spinoffs of this interest in public policy was the design of a model piece 
of legislation (Foster, Gallagher, & Coleman, 1994) that became one of the products of 
GEPSP. This model legislation placed particular emphasis on policy related to 
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identification and was developed so that states interested in such policies could drawn upon 
some sections of the model legislation for their particular purposes. 

Middle Schools and Gifted Students 

The move from the junior high school to the middle school represents one of the 
more tangible evidences of recent eductional reform movements. The middle schools 
place greater emphasis on the affective life of the student, teacher team planning and 
programming, interdisciplinary curriculum, flexible time blocks, etc. One recent policy 
addition endorsed by many middle school leaders has been heterogeneous grouping This 
endorsement has caused some alarm in educators working with gifted students, because 

^rfSSce o^bui "e U tc ed t0 W ° rking ^ h0n ° rS ClaSS6S ' advanC6d daSSeS g™P ed 

oJ ft.H ^^ itUde Tl UrVey WaS deve [°P ed ™ th the aid of specialists in middle school and 
gifted education This survey was then presented to a random sample of 400 teachers and 
other educators from four professional association membership lists relevant^ to 'he nqdry 
~~^?JrST fr ° m glft6d edu , catlon and ^° g^ps from middle schools association Tte 
results of the survey suggested some specific differences in the perceptions of educators of 
gifted students and the middle schools groups. In particular, the group Offered on the 
issue of grouping. The middle schools personnel rejected the ide! that grouping students 
together was beneficial. Educators of gifted students embraced the idefS "Hty Sns 
as beneficial. Additionally, middle school advocates agreed with the idea that gtfted P 8 
students encountered social difficulties because of being identified I as gifted T^e educators 
of gifted students rejected this position (Coleman & Gallagher, 1992a) educators 

«f.H„ T ? 6 remainder of f the differences between the survey responses of these two groups 
of educators were ones of intensity, with educators of gifted rejecting the idea that the 
middle school curriculum was challenging for gifted students, or thafcurrenfprograms for 
the gifted addressed the emotional uevelopment for gifted students. The middle schools 
groups agreed with these responses but not with the same intensity. The survey results 
indicated clear starting points for reconciliation and agreement on the need for increased 
communication and collaboration between middle school and education oi ^gifted 
personnel. Personnel preparation was also identified as a major priority by both groups. 

™H ,tr^?a^ PSP U f d th / s i udy a PP roach t0 study the blending of middle schools 
and strong programs for gifted students. First, we identified five schools that received h*eh 
ITT £T k( \ P er , sonnel in the middle school movement and from educator^ of the § 
fnH SC , h °° ls W6re , V1Slted ^ GEPSP staff wh0 interviewed school staff advocates 

focu^roum °0^°^ 7 additi ° n t0 obs ? ™ ng daSSrooms and conducting student ' 
ocus groups On the basis of a cross-site analysis, it was concluded that successful sites 
involved well-trained personnel with a great deal of expertise in educating gifted students 
An atmosphere of trust between administrators and teachers, as well as Keen teachers 
and students, appeared prevalent in these schools. Principal and feachers felt a erne of 
autonomy, which allowed them to make decisions withoutTfe^ ° f 
most of the sites, there was clear teacher leadership and strong staff development.' 

The major conclusion from these case studies was that it was possible to blend 
major programs having a strong middle school philosophy with an active oroVram for 
ttcuT^J S ]fted Stjdems - ™ s b !f " di ng, however, Unci happe^rfn^ftous"; it 
JSS^^^^-S™*^ and con , tinuous eff °rts by many staff members. There was 
&^™i^J^^ 0m ™ gr ° Upin ^ ln each of ^ schools 
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Cooperative Learning and Gifted Students 

An approach (iuryey followed by case study) similar to that used to study the middle 
school issue was followed to study the blending of cooperative learning and the education 
of gifted students. An attitude scale was designed following the survey of key figured in the 
field as o the major issues to be so ved. The survey was then sent to 400 educators 
randomly selected from membership lists of major professional organizations. As with the 
middle school survey the return rate of the cooperative learning survey was over 75% 
giving confidence in the representativeness of the sample. 

The results of this survey revealed sharp differences between educators of gifted 
students and educators using cooperative learning. These differences appeared on a most 
every dimension of the attitude scale. Teachers and educators of gifted studen^apreed 
with the statement that the curriculum for gifted students was not challenging enoS and 
that gifted students resent being the "junior teacher" in cooperative leaniSglrS^fle 
educators of the gifted had very little to say positively about cooperative lefrSSose 
educators identified as strongly in favor of cooperative learning were discovering many 
positive features to the use of cooperative learning. These polarized response s fe3 to 
reflect already-formed opimons rather than being experience- or research-based 
(Gallagher, Coleman, & Nelson, 1993). 

The five sites chosen for visits on cooperative learning went through a selection 
process designed to guarantee that the programs were well-rlgarded by leader lot the 
cooperative learning movement and also were accepted as solid prograrnsln the? own 
right by educators of gifted students. The cross-site analysis identified S one 
key element m cooperative learning. The key element across programs^ he presence of 

SffiS r?^ Y° St °° d ready t0 aid le ss-experienced teachers if they ran into 
difficulty. Cooperative learning appeared to work best under conditions where it w* Led 
in homogeneous settings, although it was partially successful under heS^eo^ Stin^ 
as well, based upon the testimony of students and teachers. Gifted studems were 
unreservedly in favor of cooperative learning when in was done in homogeLTus grouos 
and mildly in favor when in heterogeneous groups (Coleman, Gallagh^NelsoM^). 

The general conclusion from the experiences with the surveys and site visits was that 
it was possible to combine the education of gifted students with good p S 

Sir" hwls therS TS^' ^ h ° Wever ' did not ° ccur ^ accidei «- 

«t»fl & was the result of intelligent planning and careful implementation of programs by 
staff representing both the reform movement and gifted education. programs oy 

Possible Recommendations for the Future 

(1) Continued advocacy and proactive work towards the identification of gifted 
culturally diverse, economically disadvantaged, and/or disabled students, drawing 
on and implementing current promising practices. 6 

(2) Creating and using multiple vehicles for collaboration between educators in gifted 
and school reform areas at all levels, local, state, and national. 8 

(3) Providing extensive personnel preparation opportunities on the needs of gifted 
students, with particular attention to gifted education in the context of school 
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Two Major Issues 

The Gifted Education Policy Studies Program at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill was established to analyze and uncover solutions to two major issues related to 
providing full educational services to gifted students. These issues are: (1) state and local 
policies regarding eligibility of gifted students from special populations (culturally diverse, 
disabled, and economically disadvantaged) for gifted programs; and (2) educational reform 
efforts (cooperative learning and the middle schools movement) that may affect services 
designed for gifted learners. This report will summarize the findings of the three years of 
project research and study. 

A- State Policies on Identification Practices 
One of the major policy issues in the education of gifted students is how to ensure 
full participation for all gifted students in special educational programs designed to 
maximize their potential. It has long been recognized that some highly able students who 
come from different ethnic and racial cultures, economically disadvantaged families, or 
who have disabilities (e.g., learning disabilities, blindness, deafness) may encounter severe 
obstacles when confronted with the traditional modes of identification of gifted students 
and, consequently, may not be found eligible for special programs. 

Content Analysis of State Policies 

Each of the states was asked to send documents that were relevant to identification 
issues (e.g., laws, guidelines, rules, regulations) of gifted students, with a particular 
emphasis on those who were culturally different, economically disadvantaged, disabled, or 
in some way "at risk" for non-identification if traditional identification procedures were 
used. 

9 
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State-level policies related to the identification of gifted students were reviewed to 
determine their impact on children from special populations (e.g., culturally diverse, 
economically disadvantaged, and students with disabilities). An analysis of each state's 
documents was completed, looking at six major areas: legislation, definitions of gifted, 
standard identification practices, non-standard identification practices, due process and 
grievance procedures, and specific references to gifted students from special populations. 
The data from the initial analysis was verified by the state directors of gifted programs 
when draft reports were provided to them for their review. 

This analysis revealed that in 1991 (Coleman & Gallagher, 1992b) there was a range 
of attention being given within state policies to these special populations of gifted students, 
and that state policies tend to be permissive and inclusive regarding identification and 
services. The response to gifted students with diverse needs took a variety of forms. Some 
states had developed communication, recruitment, and child-find strategies to increase 
public awareness about gifted programs among community members from special 
populations. Forty-three states had policies on screening to locate gifted students. 
Screening strategies should help to ensure that gifted students from special populations are 
not overlooked. These strategies can include checking all student files for automatic 
referral, increasing teacher awareness and expertise in recognizing "non-traditional" gifted 
students, and using student portfolios and autobiographies. 

The formal identification, or placement strategies, suggested by the states often 
relied on the use of multiple criteria to locate gifted students. Although 49 states included 
measures of aptitude and ability in their identification strategies, other criteria are often 
suggested as well. Forty-six states incorporated "outside-of-school activities," "work 
samples," or "products"; 43 included measures of creativity; and many states encouraged 
input from teachers, parents, students, and other sources to assist with the decision-making. 
Additional ideas to aid in the decisions on placement in programs for gifted students 
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included the use of child study teams, portfolios, re-testing, alternative criteria, and pre- 
program trial periods to identify gifted students from diverse backgrounds. 

In looking at legislative issues related to gifted students, 33 state had mandates for 
gifted education that are supported with often modest levels of funding. Fifteen states had 
no mandates for the education of gifted students (but urged it). A state mandate sets the 
goal of service and thereby permits advocacy groups to work on behalf of students who may 
be underserved. 

The language of state documents was carefully analyzed to see which special 
populations were included. Forty states specifically mentioned culturally diverse gifted 
students, and 40 included economically disadvantaged youngsters. Students with learning 
disabilities were addressed by 40 states, and students with sensory and physical disabilities 
were mentioned by 36 states. The majority of states addressed this issue through the 
development of written policies that called for the recognition, identification, and provision 
of services to these students. 

The overall findings indicated that state policies, as currently written, do not appear 
to be preventing full services to special populations. However, demographics on actual 
programs for gifted students indicate that we have not reached the goal of serving all gifted 
youngsters. Four possible barriers to full services for all gifted students were suggested: 
lack of local understanding of state policies, fear of overwhelming numbers if identification 
procedures are "opened," lack of resources to meet increasing and diverse needs, and lack 
of ownership on the part of individuals from special populations towards programs for 
gifted students. It was clear that merely placing policies on paper does not, by itself, 
guarantee that action will be taken. 

In order to provide decision makers with information about current practices, we 
compiled a matrix (Figure 1) of current strategies. The matrix covers identification 
practices for each of the special populations: underachieving gifted, culturally diverse, 
English as a Second Language, Rural, economically disadvantaged, disabled, female gifted, 
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and other special populations. The matrix presents what states are currently doing in the 
areas of child find, screening, identification, programming, and parental involvement. In 
addition to this matrix, the authors outlined specific strategies (see Table 1) to help school 
systems in their search for these "hidden gifted" students. 

Case Studies of Three States 

To more fully examine the uses of state and local policies in identifying "hidden 
gifted" students, we conducted site visits to three states that appeared to have large 
numbers of racial and ethnic minorities and also seemed to be doing a good job of 
identifying "hidden gifted" (Gallagher & Coleman, 1992). Ohio, Texas, and Arkansas were 
selected for the GEPSP site visits because of their commitment to policies regarding 
special populations. The three states agreed to participate in site visits to investigate the 
process of policy implementation, including the ways policies were developed, gained 
approval, and were applied at the local level. The site visits were conducted in the Spring 
of 1992 by Drs. Gallagher and Coleman, who spent two days in each state. The first day 
focused on policy development, and the second day focused on policy application. The 
State Directors of Gifted Education in each state set the agenda for interviews, and focus 
group meetings with key people at the local and state levels who were involved in policy 
development and application were held and the results were analyzed. 

Individual profiles were completed for each state, and a cross-state comparison was 
done to identify overall patterns of factors influencing policy implementation. Thirteen 
influential factors were identified from the literature and past experiences: professional 
leadership, outside leadership, public attitude, bureaucratic structure, local initiative, 
flexible rules and regulations, informal relationships, higher education, economic status, 
the school reform movement, demonstration projects, seed money, and court actions. A 
rating of the level of actual influence that these thirteen presumed influential factors had 
on the state's policy development and policy application process varied depending on the 
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Table 1 

Strategies for Discovering Gifted Students 

^ rffatftr Public Awareness . u „ ■ 

• Establishing an advisory council with cross-cuttural representation to assist with the development and 
monitoring of state policies relating to gifted students. 

. Conducting a forma! community awareness campaign to recruit support and resources for talent 
development. 

• Conducting an annual "child find" in cooperation with community and other state agencies to locate 
gifted students who may have been overlooked. 

Screening P rocedures 

• Screening all student files for indications of giftedness. 

• Requiring a plan for staff development of regular education staff to increase their ability to recognize 
non-traditional gifted students. 

• Encouraging the use of a checklist to help teachers recognize underachieving students who may be 
gifted. 

• Developing student profiles and case study examples of non-traditional gifted students. 

• Encouraging the use of autobiographies to assist with the identification of gifted students from special 
populations. 

• Automatically referring further assessment of all students who can reach a certain score (i.e. 85th 
percentile) on standard tests. 

Formal Identification Procedures 

• Encouraging the establishment of child study teams to make the placement decision, design Individual 
Education Programs, and coordinate services for gifted students with special needs (including medical 
personnel, when needed). 

• Using multiple identification criteria with the clause, "No single criterion should prevent identification. . . 

N 

• Using portfolios of student work samples to document giftedness together with rating scales to assess 
the work in the portfolio. 

• Developing guidelines on how to use "subjective" information to assist with placement decisions. 

• Re-evaluating or re-testing students who show compelling reasons why their existing scores 
underestimate their true abilities (family crisis, language difficulties, illness, etc.). 

• Automatically re-testing students who fall within one standard error of measurement below the score 
needed to qualify for program services. 

• Using alternative identification methods to place gifted students from special populations into 
programs. 

• Using a 'pre-program 1 trial period where students participate in experiences designed to see if they 
would benefit from inclusion in the program for gifted students. 

• Developing a handbook on multicuftural/non-sexist education for gifted students, with specie 
information on identification of special populations of gifted students. 

Program Initiatives 

• Encouraging local innovative programs for underserved gifted students (i.e., grants, awards, special 
honors). 

• Encouraging alternative program options for students who are underachieving, but gifted. 

• Assisting regular classroom teachers in meeting the needs of bright students who are not placed in the 
gifted program, and re-evaluating these students at a later time. 

• Using mediation to settle disputes and grievances with parents, or others, over the selection process. 
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phase of policy implementation (differing for policy development -• the initial phase -- and 
policy application -- the final phase). 

Strong leadership was essential during policy development; this leadership, however, 
could come from a small number of highly motivated people located either within or 
outside of the educational structure. Informal relationships established among this 
leadership pool also played a role in developing and gaining approval for the flexible 
policies on identification and programs. A favorable economic status in the state was 
helpful in allowing the initiation of new programs. Perhaps the most essential aspect of 
policy development, from the standpoint of special populations students, was the design of 
flexible rules and regulations, within a set of clearly articulated guidelines, that encouraged 
local decision-making and responsibility for meeting the needs of these students. 

In the policy application phase, a greater number of factors became important and a 
wider circle of people became influential (See Figure 2). Collaboration of leadership at 
the state and local levels, both within and outside the educational system, facilitated policy 
application. In all three states, the bureaucratic structure of the educational system 
assisted with information dissemination through a network of regional centers or a cadre of 
regional representatives. 

The role of demonstration projects, seed money, and local initiatives in encouraging 
an expanded concept of identification increased during policy application. Court actions 
on desegregation also became influential in liberalizing definitions; however, they were not 
necessarily the driving force behind the initiatives for inclusion of gifted students from 
special populations. Services for gifted children were influenced by larger school reform 
efforts like Outcome Based Education and site-based management; it is too early to tell the 
overall impact these initiatives will have. 

Two possible inhibiting factors to the application of flexible identification policies 
emerged from the interviews and focus groups: (1) concern that a substantial increase in 
the number of students identified as gifted would not be accompanied by an increase in 
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Figure 2 

Factors Influencing Policy Application: 
Identification of Gifted Students from Special Populations 
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resources to provide services, and (2) fears that programs will have to answer to parents of 
children not from special populations who demand that their children be included, as well. 
These barriers will have to be dealt with before universal acceptance of such policies is 
likely to occur. 

Recommendations by the investigato rs to states looking to encourage the 
application of policies regarding identification of, and services for, gifted students from 
special populations included: 

a. Making a clear, strong, and long-term commitment at the state level; 

b. providing support to local districts through additional resources and expertise; 

c. creating flexible guidelines that require local districts to develop individual plans for 
policy application; and 

d. creating and cultivating collaborative networks among higher education, educators, 
advocacy groups, and leaders outside of the field of education to facilitate policy 
application. 

(Gallagher & Coleman, 1992) 

The movement toward full services for gifted students from special populations is 
clearly articulated in the policies at the state level; nonetheless, it is at the local level that 
these policies touch the lives of children. If state policies are to be more than words on 
paper, then substantial resources and technical assistance must be made available to 
educators at the local level to help them transform these written state policies into active 
educational strategies that will ensure full services to all gifted students. 

Updated Content Analysis Policy Review 

Approximately two years after the original policy review of the fifty states was 
completed, the GEPSP staff asked for the state directors cooperation in updating the 
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original data. The result was an updated report on state policies for the fifty states 
(Coleman, Gallagher, & Foster, 1994). This was particularly important in view of the 
major policy changes and the expanding reform movements, which appeared to be creating 
many educational changes throughout the country (Nelson, Gallagher, & Coleman, 1993). 

Currently, 60% of the states have a state mandate for programs for gifted students - 
a loss of one state from the earlier report. In terms of a state coordinator, three states (a 
loss of two) have not assigned responsibility for gifted programs to a specific individual, and 
two fewer coordinators are now under special education in the state administrations than 
was previously the case. 

The increased interest in programs for gifted students from special populations can 
be noted by the fact that three more states now include special reference to these students 
than did before. Screening information has been broadened in several states to include 
parent nominations, creativity tests, work samples, and curriculum-based assessment. 

Also broadened has been the allowance for teacher input, parental input, and 
student input in making placement decisions; this represents part of the increased interest 
in identification of gifted students from special populations (See Figure 3). Two or three 
states also included specific reference to economically disadvantaged students and to gifted 
students with disabilities. 

The overall findings indicate an increased sensitivity to gifted students from special 
populations, but it is clear that such populations remain underserved. This probably 
highlights the idea that policies at the state level are not necessarily accurately reflected by 
local practices. Several factors were considered as possible barriers (Coleman, Gallagher, 
& Foster, 1994): 

1- Communication of Policy intent . There is sometimes a gap between the intent of 
state policies and the local districts interpretations of these policies. The need for 
clear communication from state level policy makers regarding what is permitted at 
the local level may assist with the development of local initiatives for these students. 
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2. Concern over numbers of students . There seems to be concern from some 
educational administrators that "opening the door" to non-traditional identification 
would result in substantially increasing the numbers of students and the costs for 
educational programs for gifted students, which are already underfunded. 

3. Availability of adequate resource s. Some local districts may feel that they lack the 
resources, time, personnel, and expertise to extend gifted educational services to 
additional students whose needs are more diverse. 

4 - Building bridges for special populations. The relationship between school and 
populations that are economically disadvantaged and culturally diverse has often 
been tenuous. There may be an even weaker link with programs for gifted students. 
Establishing a sense of "right to access" to prugrams designed for gifted students may 
increase inclusion of these students. 

These are legitimate difficulties facing local districts. At this time, we do not know 
which, if any, of these issues affects the numbers of gifted students from special populations 
receiving services. We do know that finding, identifying, and serving these students is labor 
intensive and requires a strong commitment of effort and resources. The charge to provide 
an appropriate education for all students, however, includes a responsibility to look for 
creative and effective solutions to respond to the needs of the gifted underserved. 

Model L egislation 

One of the advantages of conducting a study on the policies of the fifty states is that 
it gives a chance to see what some of the most cogent and well-stated provisions have been 
across the nation on this topic of programs for gifted students. With the leadership of an 
aspiring law student, Andrew Foster, we have tried to synthesize appropriate sections of 
these state laws into a model legislative plan for states (Foster, Gallagher, & Coleman, 
1994). This plan is not presented with the notion that some state might adopt it as a whole 
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their own legislative base on this topic. We do hope, however, that some sections of 
this plan might appeal to states and help them achieve their purposes more readily. 

Most legislative language owes its existence to prior legislation developed 
elsewhere, language used as a template from which to design the new legislation. This 
language is inevitably modified to meet the special needs of the particular community or 
state involved. The current model places a special emphasis on the identification of 
"hidden gifted" students, representing a current interest. The authors hope that this 
legislative outline can be useful to those interested in proceeding on this issue. 
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B. Middle Schools and Gifted Students 
The second major purpose of the GEPSP was to determine how to most effectively 
bring together important elements of the new educational reform movement and education 
of gifted students. The Middle School Movement traces its roots back to the Junior High 
School Movement of the early 1900s, with its attempt to more fully address the needs of 
students during their transition from childhood to young adulthood (Lounsbury & Vars, 
1978). It was during the 1960s, however, that the education of preadolescents underwent a 
refocusing that has now been firmly established as the current Middle School Movement 
(National Middle Schools Association, 1982). The recognition that children face many 
challenges during early adolescence (ages 10-15) as they grow to young adulthood is 
paramount to the current Middle School efforts (National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1985). 

In an attempt to gain independence and establish autonomy, middle grades 
youngsters are renegotiating their relationships with parents and adults and focusing their 
energy on adaptation to various peer groups (Dorman, 1981). The physical changes that 
preadolescents encounter create further challenges that may tax their social and emotional 
adjustment (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, 1989). With these transitional 
challenges come a variety of educational needs requiring a greater diversity of educational 
offerings to accommodate the widened range of developmental progress that 
preadolescence spans (Dorman, 1981). When we include gifted intellectual abilities as one 
of the developmental areas of concern, we increase the need for diversity in educational 
offerings, and the task of providing appropriate educational experiences becomes more 
complex (Rakow, 1989; Tomlinson, 1992; Kulik & Kulik, 1990; Perry & Hoback, 1980). 

AjtitudeSurvev -- MidHl P Schools 

With the transformation to the "middle school," there has been a shift in the 
structure of educational programming for gifted middle grades learners, and this shift has, 
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in some cases, been the focus of concern and debate within the educational community 
(Rakow, 1989; Sicola, 1990; Xenos-Whiston & Leroux, 1992; Allan, 1991; Epstein & 
Maclver, 1990; George, 1988; Oakes, 1985). The tone of these debates has ranged from 
constructive to hostile, and it seemed for a time that educators from both groups (middle 
schools and gifted education) were drawing the wagons round and preparing to "protect 
their territories." This response, occurring in spite of the lack of research evidence related 
to the efficacy of actual practices, has done little to foster productive communication or 
improve services for gifted middle grades learners (Coleman & Gallagher, 1992a). 

Development of the Attitude Survey . In order to frame the critical issues related to 
the education of gifted middle grades learners, we sent an open-ended questionnaire to 25 
key people selected from both the middle school movement and the field of gifted 
education (Coleman & Gallagher, 1992a). The questionnaire asked each respondent to 
identify five areas of concern that needed to be addressed when blending the goals of 
middle schools and programs for gifted students. We reviewed the responses to these 
questionnaires and identified the following areas of concern: 

1. What grouping strategies are most appropriate for gifted middle grades learners? 

2. What identification strategies are most appropriate for gifted middle grades 
students? 

3. What curriculum modifications should be made to meet the needs of gifted middle 
grade students? 

4. What steps should be taken in the area of teacher preparation? 

5. What kinds of program evaluations should be conducted? 

6. What steps should be taken to ensure that social and emotional needs of gifted 
middle grade students are met? 

We used these six areas as the basis for developing and clustering the individual 
stem items on the survey. We wrote stem items to reflect the areas of concern and then 
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compiled a draft survey based on those items. We then sent the draft survey out to the 
initial respondents of the questionnaire, asking for suggestions for improving the survey 
instrument, and made further minor adjustments based on those suggestions. 

The survey focused on six interest dusters: (1) grouping strategies, (2) identification 
issues, (3) curriculum modifications, (4) teacher preparation, (5) program evaluation, and 
(6) addressing the social/emotional needs of gifted students. The first section included 23 
Ukert scale questions reflecting these six areas of concern, which asked participants to rate 
their opinions from 1 (strongly disagree) to 4 (strongly agree). The second section of the 
survey asked respondents to select their top three concerns (of the six cluster areas) and to 
rank their selections by priority. The third and final section invited respondents to provide 
comments or additional thoughts on the needs of gifted middle grades learners. 

We sent the survey to 400 participants; 100 randomly selected from each of four 
mailing lists: The Association for the Gifted (TAG), The National Association of Gifted 
Children (NAGC), the National Middle School Association (NMSA), and the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD). The return rate of 84% showed 
high interest in the topic and gave us added confidence in our findings. 

We split the six original clusters into 10 clusters after examination of item 
interrelationship s. The 10-item groups were: (a) grouping practices, (b) social 
development, (c) curriculum, (d) program differentiation, (e) emotional support, (f) 
teacher preparation, (g) identification issues, (h) collaboration, (i) teacher assignments, 
and (j) program evaluations. 

The effect size statistic was used to provide a description of how different the groups 
really are. Effect size is determined by dividing the differences in group means by the total 
group standard deviation. An effect size of .8 is considered to be large. An effect size of .5 
is moderate, and an effect size of .2 is relatively small (Cohen, 1988). Figure 4 shows the 
effect sizes of the ten clusters. 
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Figure 4 

Comparisons of Means for Gifted and 
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Grouping Practices . The summary statement that typified this cluster was: 
Gifted students benefit from being grouped together 

This issue showed the widest discrepancy between the two groups. Educators 
from the middle school group felt that gifted students may not benefit from 
ability grouping, whereas educators from the gifted group felt that grouping 
was important in meeting the needs of gifted learners. The effect size of 1.76 
indicates that these are markedly different viewpoints on this 



issue. 



2. Social Development . A summary statement for this cluster was: 
Identifying students as gifted causes social difficulty 

Educators from the middle school agreed with this statement. Their feelings 
seemed to be that the "gifted" label and accompanying special program often 
create social adjustment problems for gifted students. The educators of 
gifted students disagreed with this statement, feeling that "giftedness" does 
not necessarily interfere with social development and that the label and 
services provided assist gifted students with their social adjustment. An 
effect size of 1.39 indicated a major separation in the feelings of the two 
groups. 

On the remaining clusters, the differences indicated that the groups had the same 
general opinions (positive or negative) on these issues, but differed in how strongly they 
held these opinions. 

3- Cumciiium. These items addressed whether or not the regular middle school 
curriculum could meet the needs of gifted students. The summary statement typifying this 
cluster was: 

The regular middle school curriculum is challenging for gifted students 
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Both groups felt that the standard curriculum is not challenging enough for 
gifted students; however, the strength of this perception varied by group. 
Although the middle school educators disagreed with this statement, the 
educators of gifted students "strongly" disagreed. With an effect size of 1.07, 
this difference in intensity seemed important. 

4. Program Differentiation . The summary statement for this cluster was: 
The program designed for gifted students could beneftt all students 

The middle school educators voiced strong agreement with this sentiment, 
whereas the educators of gifted students expressed mild agreement, feeling 
that, to some extent, components of the program for gifted students would be 
good for other students, as well. The effect size of .89 does indicate that the 
two groups differed in their intensity of agreement with the statement. 

5. Emotional Support . The summary statement for this cluster was: 

S^D^S PR ° GRAMS F ° R ° IFrED ADEQUATELY ADDRESS EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT FOR GIFTED 

Both groups agreed with this statement. The educators of the gifted, 
however, strongly agreed, feeling that programs for gifted students do, in fact, 
address the emotional needs of the students and that sufficient social support 
and attention to their affective development is included in programs for 
gifted students. The large effect size (.85) indicated that the intensity of 
feelings differs for the two groups. 

6- Teacher^repar^n. This set of items addressed whether or not teachers of middle 
grade students have enough preparation to meet the needs of gifted students. The 
summary statement was: 

Jm^p™ ^ ™ E MIDDLE GRADES NEED ADDITIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN HIE 
CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS OF GIFTLD STUDENTS 
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Both groups agreed with this statement, with the teachers of gifted students 
strongly agreeing. The effect size of .64 indicates a moderate difference in 
intensity of agreement between the two groups, this idea seems to be a point 
of mutual concern and may well be a point of future collaboration, as well. 

7 - Identification of Gifted Students . This cluster looked at two issues - the failure of 
current practices to recognize underachieving gifted students, and the need for student 
identification in order to assure appropriate services. The summary statement was: 
Current identification practices need to be improved 
There was overall agreement in this area. However, the focus was slightly 
different. The middle school educators felt that current practices overlook 
many students, whereas the educators of gifted students focused on the need 
for identification to assure services. The moderate effect size of .59 indicates 
that the groups reported fairly similar views on these issues. 



8 - Collaboration Between R egular and Gi fted Education The 



was: 



summary statement 
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o^L C ^ B0RAT10N ' TAKES PU " CE BEnvEEN educa tors in regular and gifted education 
on curriculum development 

This area seemed particularly important, given the middle schools 
philosophical emphasis on interdisciplinary units and the inclusion of 
thinking strategies within the curriculum. Both of these areas have been 
extensively used in planning differential education for gifted students. The 
groups agree thathttle collaboration has taken place, and the effect size (.23) 
indicated that their feelings are quite similar on this issue. Both groups seem 
to feel that collaboration would be mutually beneficial. 

Teacher Assi gnments The summary statement was: 

The "best" teachers are assigned to teach the gifted students 
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We included this statement because it is a complaint sometimes voiced; 
however, the group responses indicated neither agreement nor disagreement. 
Both groups fell in the area between agreement and disagreement, indicating 
that excellent teachers, as well as poor teachers, can be found in all areas of 
education. The effect size of .12 indicated no real difference between the 
two groups on this item. 

10 - Program Evaluation. The summary statement was: 
Evaluation of gifted programs has been adequate 
Both groups disagreed with this statement, indicating that program 
evaluation is an area that needs attention, and there was no difference 
between the two groups on this cluster. 

On the ranking of most important issues, the groups were also similar. The top 
three concerns of the middle school educators were: improved curriculum, attention to 
grouping practices, and teacher preparation. The educators of gifted students ranked 
curriculum, teacher preparation, and appropriate identification as their top three. These 
results again suggest that we need to pay further attention to appropriate grouping 
strategies, and that collaborative efforts should address curriculum differentiation and 
teacher preparation as priority areas (Coleman & Gallagher, 1992a). 

The individual comments of the respondents made it clear that there was 
considerable sympathy for the other perspective; many middle school respondents 
recognized the special problems created by gifted students, and many educators of the 
gifted recognized the benefits of the middle school programs. 

The survey results indicated some clear starting points for communication and 
collaboration between middle school and gifted education. Although the focus of this 
report has been on the needs of gifted students, we understand that many of the following 
suggestions would be appropriate for an middle grade students: 
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1. Initiating joint efforts between middle school and gifted educators to provide 
teacher preparation to ensure that all middle school teachers have the knowledge 
and skills necessary to meet the needs of gifted middle grade students. 

2. Collaborative interdisciplinary curriculum development with a two-fold focus: (a) 
strategies to ensure an appropriate pace and challenging level of learning for gifted 
middle grade learners, and (b) ways to extend some of the experiences provided 
through the gifted program to other students who could benefit from them (e.g., 
activities to enhance problem solving, enrichment field trips, opportunities for 
independent/interest-centered learning). 

3. Creating ways, at the building level, to address the affective needs of middle grade 
gifted students through teaming, counseling programs, and advisee-advisor 
relationships designed to assist gifted youngsters with their social and emotional 
growth. 

4. Exploring a variety of ways to group students for instructional purposes that match 
the needs of the students and the requirements of the curriculum to ensure 
challenging experiences for gifted students. 

5. Designing and using program assessment strategies that can measure the full range 
and depth of outcomes for gifted students in order to evaluate the effectiveness of 
services for gifted middle grade learners. 

It is reassuring to note that educators from both middle schools and gifted 
backgrounds share many of the same concerns. We believe that if we combine the 
knowledge and expertise of both groups, the result will be an exciting collaboration that 
can benefit many students. 
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rase Studies -- Middle Schools & Gifted Students 

Our first task was to locate schools that represented the best of the middle school 
philosophy combined with appropriate services for gifted students. We also sought 
diversity in size of schools and a variety of service delivery models. 

Nomination forms for potential schools were sent to board members of the National 
Middle Schools Association (NMSA), the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (ASCD), The Association for the Gifted (TAG), and the National 
Association for Gifted Children (NAGC). Key people in each of the 50 state Departments 
of Education were also sent nomination forms. State coordinators of gifted education were 
asked to make nominations in conjunction with their middle school colleagues. 

Selection of the Sites 

We received 24 nominations from 12 different states. Although we realized that we 
did not have a complete list of schools that met our criteria, we felt we had an ample pool 
of candidates that qualified for our study. From this pool we screened out those 
nominations with grade configurations other than 6th, 7th, and 8th - the most typical 
middle school configuration. Two schools were dropped due to their grade configurations; 
three schools were dropped because they were still using the junior high school 
organization. 

We then looked at whether the remaining schools met the criteria for nomination, 
and found that all did. The next part of the selection process involved follow-up 
documentation of each school's success. Phone calls were made seeking specific 
information both from the school's personnel and from knowledgeable informants (e.g., 
advisors from the NMSA or the state Departments of Education). We felt that this 
verification was essential to ensure that each of the schools selected would be a true 
example of "best practices" in blending services for gifted students with the middle school 
model. When this process was completed, we had 13 schools from which to select. 
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At this point, we began to look at school location and service delivery model. We 
considered different combinations of schools in order to get the most diverse grouping. 
Out of this process, we were able to select five schools -- two urban, two suburban, and one 
rural - that used a variety of gifted program models. All five sites agreed to participate in 
the study. 

Site Visits 

We scheduled the visits so that two days could be spent at each of the five sites. A 
team of 2-3 researchers visited each school. For consistency, one of the researchers visited 
all of the sites, and two other investigators participated in three visits each. During the 
visits, we sought a variety of information about how the school addressed the needs of 
gifted middle grade learners. This information was gathered in the context of how the 
school program was established and what the overall school program was like. We used 
several data gathering techniques to form as complete a picture of the school as possible. 

Interviews with Key People . We interviewed key people who were involved in the 
establishment of the school as a middle school, and/or who were instrumental in shaping 
the school's services for gifted learners. An interview protocol was used to guide questions, 
but the interviews were allowed to develop naturally without moving mechanically from 
one question to another. The protocol served to remind the interviewer of topics not yet 
covered in the free-ranging interview. At each location, the people interviewed differed 
depending on who the key players had been. In every case, we interviewed the principal 
and the coordinator of the gifted program. Other persons interviewed included members 
of the central office staff, guidance and counseling personnel, lead teachers, and, in some 
cases, parent/community advocates. 

Focus Group s. Discussions were structured through a focus group protocol to elicit 
the perspectives of separate groups of teachers, parents, and students (Morgan, 1988). In 
each of these group discussions, we asked participants to tell us what the program was like, 
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how they viewed its strengths and weaknesses, and what they would advise others who were 
interested in developing similar programs. The groups were made up of 8-10 participants 
and the questions were used as a stimulus for discussion among members. Each focus 
group discussion lasted approximately 45 minutes. 

Observations . In addition to the interviews and focus group discussions, we spent 
time observing in classrooms to learn how the program was implemented. We observed in 
a variety of class structures, subjects, and grade levels. The observers followed a format 
that allowed them to note various aspects of middle school programming and to note ways 
that gifted and talented students' needs were addressed. In most instances, we were able to 
discuss these observations with teachers to see whether they had been satisfied with how 
the lesson had progressed. At some sites, we observed teacher planning sessions to get a 
sense of how this contributed to reaching the educational goals of the school. 

Document Review . Beyond the information collected on-site, we used the 
information provided to us by schools in the form of reports, self-studies, handbooks, vitae, 
curriculum plans, evaluation reviews, and program guidelines to complete the school 
profiles. 

DalaAnalysLs. At the completion of each site visit, individuals on the visitation 
team compiled their own field notes, reflecting what they had learned from the 
observations, interviews, focus group sessions, etc. From these notes and visiting teach 
discussions, a single profile was developed for each school. 

This profile was then sent back to each school for verification and comment. The 
schools responded to the profiles, offering minor corrections and/or adjustments, and the 
profiles were revised based on that feedback. Individual profiles are presented as a part of 
the results of this report. These profiles became central documents from which to identify 
the key factors at each site that seemed to contribute to the school's success. 

Factors that were identified as potentially important at individual sites included: 
leadership, commitment to gifted students, staff development, autonomy, availability of 
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resources, attitudes within school, curriculum differentiation, affective programming, 
teaming, written plans, and evaluation strategies. Each of these factors was further broken 
into components that looked at specific aspects of each area. 

A four-level rating scale was then developed to rate these factors with regard to the 
influence they had at each of the school sites. The ratings were based on the following 



criteria: 



A. Factor was critical to the success of the school program. Without the presence of 
this factor, it would be doubtful that the program could succeed. 

B. ^^Saaaam in shaping the school's success and in influencing the overall 

C leveI of influenc e on the outcome of the program but the 

role played by this factor was limited. 

D. Factor had aniMignificant role, or no role, to play in the program's outcome. 

Ratings were decided through staff consensus. During these discussions, 
considerable time was taken to validate each of the ratings using field notes, school 
profiles, and any necessary additional information. A cross-site analysis was then prepared 
through the development of a word table (Yin & White, 1984). 

There was substantial agreement among the three visiting team members on the 
individual ratings and consensus was easily obtained in most instances. The major problem 
seemed to be when distinguishing between categories B (important) and C (moderately 
important); there was some question about whether some factors were important or were 
merely contributing to the outcome. Differences were reconciled by going back to original 
notes and sources. 

The description of the individual sites can be read in the extended report (Coleman, 
Gallagher, & Howard, 1993). They confirm the judgement of the nominators, and were 
'mpressive examples of the various types of service delivery. 
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Cross Site Results . The results of the five schools were combined into a summary 
table (See Figure 5). From this combined table, it was possible to track cross-site trends. 

School site administrators played a key role in program success. In these schools, 
there was a clear commitment to both the middle school philosophy and to providmg a 
challenging environment for all students, including gifted students. Principals and teachers 

■w 

alike indicated that they felt a sense of autonomy; that is, they felt empowered to make * ' 
decisions and to create learning environments that promoted student achievement. 

Teachers and students were enthusiastic about, and committed to, their school 
programs. An atmosphere of trust pervaded among administrators, teachers, and students. 
No "us versus them" attitudes divided the schoo* immunities* we visited. At each site, 
there was at least one person who had a great deal of expertise at meeting the needs of 
gifted students. The presence of this individual at each site seemed critical to program 
success. Also seen as critical to success was the provision of some form of curriculum 
differentiation for high ability students. The two areas of differentiation identified at all of 
the schools were ability/performance grouping for instruction and enrichment 
opportunities. 

Other factors varied in their level of importance at the different sites. Teacher 
leadership, school site commitment to gifted students, staff development on gifted 
education, planning time, and team teaching were important variables at four of the five 
sites. A written plan for gifted programs was found in four of the five schools, as were 
several forms of curriculum differentiation. 

The study also looked at the type of service delivery model(s) promoted at each 
school (e.g., "pull out" classes, separate classes, team clusters). In one school, pu" out 
classes were scheduled on a rotating basis so that students did not miss regular classes more 
than once a week. In another school, the gifted class was taught during a school 
enrichment period in which all students participated in some form of enrichment class. 
Separate classes of gifted students were used in two schools, while three schools placed all 
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Figure 5 

Key Factors Influencing the Success of 
Middle School Programs for Gifted Students* 
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the students identified as gifted on the same team. The one common element in the 
schools was that students were grouped by ability and/or performance for language arts 
and mathematics instruction. 

The major finding of the study was that it is possible to bier d appropriately 
differentiated services for gifted students into schools operating within an authentic middle 
school paradigm. A number of factors were identified that appear crucial to blending the 
two initiatives. However, there was enough variance in other factors to suggest that 
approaches can be highly individualized and still lead to successful collaboration. 
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C. Cooperative Learning and Gifted Students 
The emergence of cooperative learning (CL) as one of the mainstays of the reform 
and restructuring movement in American education has been a clear indication that many 
educators wish to see change in both the instructional strategies, or teaching methods, and 
in the way we structure our schools, as exemplified by the middle school and site-based 
management movements. 

The CL movement has several acknowledge leaders, including Robert Slavin (1988), 
David and Roger Johnson (1989, 1990), and Spencer Kagan (1990b), each of whom has a 
somewhat different approach to defining and using cooperative learning. Despite these 
variations, the basic concept of CL is to establish small groups of students (two to six) to 
address a common task, with an emphasis not only on lesson content, but also on learning 
the social skills needed for group interaction. Cooperative learning stresses social skills 
such as training students to work cooperative together, to praise one another, and to check 
each other's work and progress. In most cases, these small groups are formed 
heterogeneously by ability, gender, race, etc. 

There are many variations on cooperative learning activities. Jones (1991) 
described three identifiable models, as follows: 

Student Teams Achievement Division (STAD) -- The teacher makes a traditional 
presentation. After students study together in cooperative teams, they take 
individual tests. Points are given for improved achievement, with the top team 
being recognized. 

Jigsaw -- Each student on a team is assigned a different topic on which to become an 
"expert." The student experts from each team meet to explore their common topic. 
These experts then return to their respective teams and teach that topic to 
teammates. Individual tests and group recognition are given. 
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Teams/Games/Tournameot » Traditional classroom instruction is presented to all 
students, followed by team study in which each team focuses on helping its members 
master the material. Students then compete against students from other teams. 
Points are given to teams for the number of correct answers given by the team 
members, and team points are averaged. The top teams receive recognition. 

Kagan (1990a) has presented a wide variety of possible structures that can be used 
within the classroom to carry out cooperative learning. These structures include both 
cooperative and competitive objectives. As with any instructional technique, the impact of 
cooperative learning depends, to some degree, upon the particular approach used and the 
efficacy with which it is applied (Kohn, 1991). 

The issue of how cooperative learning affects gifted students has received 
considerable attention. Articles have even been written suggesting how teachers should 
respond to parents and others who raise questions on the effects of cooperative learning on 
gifted students (Johnson & Johnson, 1989). Advocates such as Joyce (1991), Johnson and 
Johnson (1991), and Slavin (1991b) have written specifically on the virtues of CL for gifted 
students, pointing out how it could be used to meet objectives such as higher-level thinking 
skills and mastery, and retention of material, while providing opportunities for developing 
the social skills such gifted students need. 

Although there is an impressive literature base covering the utility of CL for 
improving the achievement level of low- and middle-level achievers, and for increasing the 
positive feelings of students toward one another (Johnson & Johnson, 1990; Slavin, 1983; 
Kagan, 1990b), debate continues over the usefulness of this technique with gifted students - 
- particularly in the heterogeneous grouping model (Allan, 1991; Robinson, 1990; 
Feldhusen, 1991; Slavin, 1991a, 1991c). The various complaints raised by educators of 
gifted students revolve around: (a) concern about lack of challenge for the gifted student 
in the heterogeneous group, (b) the tendency to make gifted students "assistant teachers," 
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(c) the likelihood that the gifted students will end up doing the majority of the work for the 
group, and (d) that the pace of learning will inevitably be too slow for the gifted students. 

The current authors embarked on a study to determine if CL programs could also 
benefit gifted students and to explore the attitudes of professionals from each group 
(teachers and administrators committed to cooperative learning and teachers and 
administrators working with gifted students) to see whether their perceptions of 
cooperative learning and its impact on gifted students differed (Gallagher, Coleman, & 
Nelson, 1993). A follow-up study involved the observation of five school programs that 
have been committed to the goals of both CL and gifted education (Coleman, Gallagher, & 
Nelson, 1993). 

Attitude S urvey for Cooperative Learning 

The first task in the study was to design a survey instrument that could tap the 
attitudes of random samples of teachers and administrators. In order to ensure adequate 
coverage of the issue, a questionnaire was sent to 20 acknowledged experts in cooperative 
learning or in gifted education, asking them to comment upon what they believed were the 
key issues related to CL and gifted students. 

As an initial step to understanding the attitudes of educators from both groups, we 
developed a survey to identify the areas of concern and agreement on the use of 
cooperative learning with gifted. Twenty experts in the field of cooperative learning 
and/or gifted education provided themes representing possible issues. Six major themes 
were identified through this process: (a) teacher preparation; (b) which forms of CL work 
best with gifted students; (c) combining CL with gifted education; (d) meeting social and 
emotional needs of gifted students through CL; (e) evaluation of CL with gifted students; 
and (f) the use of ability grouping during CL activities. 

The first section of the survey contained 27 Likert-type items, which asked 
respondents to rate their opinions on each item using a four-point scale. In addition, the 
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respondents were asked to prioritize the six major themes and were invited to make open- 
ended comments on CL and gifted. 

The survey was mailed to 400 participants who were randomly selected from the 
mailing lists of four organizations (100 to each): The International Association for the 
Study of Cooperation in Education (IASCE), the Cooperative Learning Network of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD), The Association for 
the Gifted (TAG), and the National Association for Gifted Children (NAGC). The return 
rate of 75% was unusually high and gave us confidence that the results represented the 
sample we originally polled. 

The results from the first section of the survey showed a striking difference in all but 
two clusters between the two groups responding (See Figure 6). Effect size was used as the 
statistic best able to describe differences between the groups (Cohen, 1988). The cluster 
items and explanations follow. 

1. Curriculum . The summary statement that typified this cluster was: 

The curriculum used in CL is often not challenging enough for gifted students 
This issue showed the most striking difference between the groups, with an 
effect size of 1.68 (Effect size represent the difference between the means 
divided by the standard deviation of the total sample). The gifted and 
talented (GT) respondents agreed strongly with this statement, but the 
statement was rejected by the CL group. 

2. Evaluation . A summary statement for this cluster was: 

Little evaluation of CL has been done on what works for gifted students 
The large effect size of 1.53 again showed strong group differences. The GT 
group apparently felt that the cooperative learning research had not focused 
on issues related to gifted students. In contrast, the CL group believed 
strongly that such attention had been paid. 
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Figure 6 

Response to Item Clusters from 
Cooperative Learning and Gifted Educators 
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3. Social Skills Development . The summary statement typifying this cluster was: 
Gifted students develop critical social and leadership skills in CL 

The topic of social skills development yielded similar differences between the 
two groups, with an effect size of 1.49. The CL group agreed with the 
sentiment that gifted students develop critical social and leadership skills 
through cooperative learning, whereas the GT respondents expressed 
disagreement or mixed feelings. 

4. Gifted Students as Teacher . The summary statement for this cluster was: 
Gifted students resent being the "junior teacher" 

An effect size of 1.40 was found in this cluster. The GT respondents agreed 
with this statement and seemed concerned that gifted students were often 
being placed in a role for which they had not been prepared. They also 
thought that gifted students overall seemed not to relish the role. As a 
group, the CL respondents were in disagreement with this statement. 

5. Emotional . The summary statement for this cluster was: 

Gifted students develop higher self-esteem by being team leaders in CL 
To the suggestion that gifted students develop critical social and leadership 
skills through cooperative learning experiences and that they gain higher self 
esteem by being team leaders, the CL group agreed. The GT group 
disagreed. The effect size for this comparison was 1.25. 

6. Teacher Preparation . This set of items addressed whether or not teachers using 
cooperative learning meet the needs of gifted students. The summary statement was: 

Teachers need more preparation in the appropriate uses of CL with gifted students 
This was one cluster item that yielded little or no differences between the 
groups. There was general agreement that teachers needed more 
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preparation in the appropriate uses of cooperative learning with gifted 
students. The low effect size of .23 indicates this consensus. 

7. Ability Grouping . The ability group cluster items did not have sufficient 
interrelationships (using Cronbach's Alpha) to maintain a cluster and, therefore, the items 
were analyzed individually. 

(A) Administrators see CL as a solution to ability grouping 

There were no essential differences between the groups (effect size of .15) on 
this item. There was agreement that educational administrators might use 
CL strategies to eliminate grouping. 

(B) There are worries that CL will eliminate ability grouping 

With an effect size of only .35, there was little disagreement between groups 
that CL could be used as reason to eliminate ability grouping and reduce 
services for gifted students. 

(C) CL IS A STRATEGY THAT ENABLES TEACHERS TO EDUCATE ALL STUDENTS 

This was one item related to ability grouping that did show a striking 
difference between groups. An effect size of 1.52 reflected a strong 
disagreement. The CL group enthusiastically agreed with the sentiment, 
while the GT respondents disagreed. 

Some striking group differences were found in the prioritizing of the major issues. 
For the CL educators, the prime issue was teacher preparation , with over 50% of the 
sample choosing this issue as the most important. In contrast, the GT educators split their 
concern among several issues. The item named most important (26%) was the a ppropriate 
use of groupin g with gifted students and CL. Also of concern were teacher preparation and 
w hich CL methods work best with gifted students. 

I 
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Respondents were encouraged to make additional comments at the end of the 
survey. The written responses paralleled the first and second sections of the survey. There 
appeared to be a cross-group agreement that more staff development is needed on the 
appropriate uses of CL with gifted students. There was a marked disagreement between 
the two groups on the use of CL in specific settings. Some of the GT sample had favorable 
comments to make about cooperative learning when used with clusters of gifted students, 
but not when used under the heterogeneous models being supported by many CL leaders. 

This survey clearly revealed strongly differing views from the two groups of 
educators: those supporting cooperative learning and those supporting gifted education. 
These findings seem to reflect the debate in the literature. No one seems to doubt that CL, 
as a general approach, is a positive set of instructional strategies. CL makes students more 
active learners, encourages interaction and cooperation, and appears to improve student 
morale. What is in dispute is whether this strategy can replace traditional services for 
gifted students. 

The two groups seemed to be responding tot he survey on a holistic basis, with 
proponents of CL strongly arguing for its benefits while educators of GT students expressed 
concern about the uses of CL. These opinions seemed to be formed in spite of little 
research/knowledge about how CL actually affects gifted learners and may stem from the 
way CL has been used in some school systems to reduce services for gifted and talented 
students. 

Educators of gifted students need to learn more about some of the specific 
adaptations of cooperative learning. Educators employing CL need to understand the 
special needs of gifted students for intellectual challenge. With both groups agreeing that 
teacher preparation is an essential need, it would seem reasonable that this could be a 
beginning point for a meaningful sharing of ideas and information. 

The following recommendations seem warranted on the basis of the survey results: 
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1. Collaborative planning of personnel preparation opportunities should be carried 
out, where expertise in both CL and GT education can be shared. These 
opportunities should address the needs of both pre-service and in-service educators. 

2. Research should be initiated to discover the most appropriate ways to address the 
needs of gifted students through CL, including both heterogeneous and 
homogeneous grouping formats. 

3. Opportunities should be created for leaders in CL to share information with 
gifted/talented educators and for GT leaders to share with CL groups. This should 
include cross-fertilization through conferences and publications. 

Case Studies - CL and Gifted Students 

The goal in this part of the research (Coleman, Gallagher, & Nelson, 1993) was to 
find programs and schools that illustrated one of three cooperative learning models: Slavin 
(1991b), Johnson & Johnson (1990), and Kagan (1990b). These programs would also have 
been recommended as a strong program for gifted students. We hoped to learn how CL 
and gifted education could work together to successfully bridge the apparent gulf between 
these two groups of educators. 

Nominations of programs were solicited from professional organizations, state 
departments of education, and experts in the CL field. We received 19 nominations for 
schools that met our criteria. Our goal was to identify a sample of the best programs 
representing the major models for CL (Slavin, Johnson & Johnson, and Kagan). To ensure 
that the programs selected were "authentic," we consulted CL experts who had worked with 
their development. Five sites were selected. 

Each site visit encompassed a two-day period and involved interviews with key 
people (the CL resident experts, principals, and gifted education teachers), focus group 
discussions (teachers and students), classroom observations, and document reviews. Each 
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visit was attended by at least two staff members, and one staff member participated in all 
five visits. 

Following the site visits, factors believed to be influential to the programs' 
effectiveness were identified. These factors included: leadership, commitment to gifted 
students, staff development, availability of resources, attitudes within classrooms, strategies 
to differentiate CL for gifted students, social dynamics within CL, and an evaluation of 
services. These factors were rated for each site. A four-point scale (from "critical" to 
"insignificant") was used to rate each factor according to its influence. The factors found to 
be critical or very important at all five sites were: leadership from teachers, staff 
development from both CL experts and "in-house" experts, enthusiasm from teachers and 
students, and the use of CL in classes where top students were grouped by 
ability/performance. A detailed description of the individual sites is available from in an 
extended report (Coleman, Gallagher, & Nelson, 1993). 

The single factor that stood out for all the sites was the role of teachers as leaders 
and the provision of ongoing "in-house" support for the use of CL. This created an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm that seemed contagious. At all of the sites, CL was used in 
honors and advanced classes; it was a part of the services provided for gifted students. The 
CL experiences in these settings were seen as highly satisfactory by the gifted students. 
Other factors varied in their influence from program to program. The leadership of school 
and central office administration, a commitment to gifted students, CL support groups, 
resources available, level of trust, and the role of social dynamics in the CL program 
ranged from "critical" to "somewhat important." 

Several strategies had been specifically developed to meet the needs of gifted 
students. These strategies included: differentiating tasks by complexity, using open-ended 
or creative tasks, incorporating independent work, allowing for self-pacing (e.g., Slavin's 

i 

j Team Assisted Instruction), offering challenging bonus questions, forming expert groups, 

using interest-centered activities, forming cluster groups according to ability, using jigsaw 
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methods, assigning specific roles to gifted students, forming cross-grade groups, using the 
Team Games Tournament model, and allowing students to select their own groups. 

The programs visited clearly showed how CL can work with gifted students. In 
settings where CL was used with students grouped by ability, gifted students seemed to 
thrive. In heterogeneous settings, gifted students identified several concerns. These 
included: having to fill the "teacher" role, doing "all" the work, receiving lower grades, 
doing "easy" stuff, and feeling uncomfortable if they appeared too "smart." In spite of these 
concerns, however, when asked what they would do if CL was going to be abolished, they 
responded that they would protest vigorously. 

Cross Site Analysis 

The results obtained from the individual sites were then combined for the five 
schools. The results of this synthesis can be seen in Figure 7. The results clearly show that 
education for gifted students and cooperative learning can be successfully blended. 
Cooperative learning is a very successful model in classes where students are 
homogeneously grouped by ability (honors, advanced, accelerated, and/or gifted classes), 
and it should be used in these settings whenever it is appropriate. We also learned that, 
although there are some concerns about gifted students when CL is used in heterogeneous 
settings (i.e., pace and level of lesson, the role of gifted students), these activities are still 
generally beneficial. Jf additional services for gifted students are available, the benefits of 
CL seem to outweigh the drawbacks. 

The need for overt and careful planning that does not overlook the needs of gifted 
students was critical to the success of the programs we visited. At each site visited, services 
for gifted learners continued along with - and even contributed to - the overall CL 
program. The early planning for CL included careful attention to personnel preparation to 
ensure that teachers had a solid base for the implementation of the CL model. The use of 
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Figure 7 
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••expert" teachers who provided ongoing support and site-based staff development allowed 

the programs to grow. 

Cooperative learning has much to offer to teachers and students, and this includes 
gifted students. Further collaboration and cooperative efforts between proponents of 
sifted education and educators espousing cooperative learning can, and should, lead to 
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D, Final Comments and Recommendations 

Our exploration into the construction of state policies related to the identification of 
"hidden gifted" students has led us to one particular conclusion. In order for words to be 
translated into action, there must be an accepted action mission on the part of key persons 
in the state. Many states had words in their legislation, rules, and regulations stressing the 
importance of seeking out students of potential from families of different cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds. Such words, stressing equity and a broader conceptualization of 
giftedness, present an o pportunity to many previously "hidden" gifted. That opportunity, 
however, must be seized. In the three case study states that we examined, a variety of 
persons inside and outside government took it upon themselves to create a different 
environment that allowed for the implementation of these stated policies. 

Similarly, many educators in the schools that represented good practice for 
educational reform, and for gifted students, took it upon themselves to do more than decry 
the lack of interest in gifted students by the reform movement on one hand, or the rigidity 
of established practice for gifted students on the other. They actively sought a way to blend 
the best of the ideas from both sides of the issue, and - from our observations - they have 
succeeded. 

What do all the results on middle schools and cooperative learning mean for school 
reform and gifted students? First, it is clear that it is possible for good programs for gifted 
students to be provided within the context of the middle school, as well as within the 
strategic approach of cooperative learning. Furthermore, there are many ways to obtain 
such a result, proven by the fact that we found many different versions of such combined 
programs. The antagonism sometimes found between the various professional groups 
involved in this situation seems unwarranted, or at least unnecessary. 

It should be hastily added, however, that this happy combination of a strong 
program for gifted students and a valid middle school or cooperative learning program 
does not happen by accident or by chance. There was a broad range of testimony to the 
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effect that such a finding was the result of careful and thoughtful professional planning. 
This planning was necessary so that the gifted students would have the intellectual and 
academic challenge that is their due within the framework of the educational reform effort. 

If there was one conclusion that practically everyone whom we talked to provided 
us, it was the overriding importance of adequate personnel preparation. In the case of the 
middle school, there was careful planning during the period when the schools moved from 
previous models to the current ones, with many opportunities for staff to prepare for the 
new models. Sometimes that meant over a year in preparation, but few persons 
complained about any overdose of preparation for the new roles. 

Similarly, cooperative learning was viewed by its advocates as a sophisticated and 
complex series of strategies and skills, the complexities of which are often underestimated 
by those viewing the strategy from afar. One of the most plaintive complaints of those who 
strongly favor cooperative learning is that so many educators maintain that they are using 
cooperative learning when in reality they are merely doing "small group work." Sometimes 
that appears to give "cooperative learning" a bad name. At any rate, there is a recognized 
need for strong preparation for those prepared to embark upon a cooperative learning 
module. 

Those schools that appear to be adopting this approach successfully seem to have 
strong on-site teacher experts. These schools generally have a teacher, or a group of 
teachers, with extensive training in the CL model that the school is following. These on- 
site CL "experts" stand ready to help other teachers. The very presence of these "experts" 
seems to embolden the other teachers, who know that there is someone around to pu' 
them out of a hole if they unknowingly stumble into one. 

For many years now, the field of education of gifted students has tended to drift 
apart from the general education program. This happened not through a predetermined 
purpose, but was due to the devices used to provide specialized experience for gifted 
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students (the resource room, the honors class, etc.). These classes, in many instances, 
separated professionals working with gifted students from general education personnel. 

This series of studies reported here has indicated that there can be a healthy 
blending of reform ideas and strong programs for gifted students. These studies have also 
reminded us of how carefully such advances must be nurtured. The need for the full use of 
the outstanding talents of gifted youngsters would seem to be greater than ever as we 
transition from the "industrial age" to the "information age." 

In some fashion or other, there will be differentiated programs for gifted youngsters 
in the future that allow them full development of their abilities. Our society has a way of 
accomplishing, however hesitantly, those things necessary for its survival and progress. The 
challenge for educators is how to design such programs for gifted students so that they 
merge effectively with the new educational program now being designed for all students. 

Recommendations for the Future 

We would like to propose some possible recommendations for next steps to help 
ensure that the desirable outcomes noted in the above paragraphs are more likely to come 
about. 

(1) Continued advocacy and proactive work towards the identification of gifted 
culturally diverse, economically disadvantaged, and disabled students, drawing on 
and implementing promising practices. 

(2) Creating and using multiple vehicles for collaboration (annual conferences, task 
forces, joint dissemination, etc.) between educators in gifted and school reform 
areas at all levels — local, state, and national. 

(3) Providing extensive personnel preparation opportunities on the needs of gifted 
students, with particular attention to gifted education in the context of school 
reform. 
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